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conducive to delinquency. The matter of discipline itself rests upon certain broad
patterns of authority exerted in the home. This may be absent, may be inconsistently
administered, or may be either too weak or oversevere in terms of the accepted com-
munity norms. Burt (1925) states that overstrictness was reported in 10 per cent of
his delinquent cases, and "weak and easy-going" measures in about 25 per cent of
his cases. (See also Glueck and Glueck, I934-) We have already pointed out the
significance of playing fast and loose with the child's emotional and social training,
"and we but observe its accentuation in many of these instances.
The ideals of a family are difficult to measure, but undoubtedly they play a definite
part in the child's life. Where there is alcoholism, vice, or delinquency on the part
of the parents or siblings, the growing child often tends to fall into like patterns.
Even when parents'take the view that a child shall act better and differently than
themselves or the child's siblings, the suggestions of overt conduct usually outweigh
verbal admonitions or pious hopes. The belief that one may secure wealth and
luxury without working or by devious ways is often present, and the child who tries
to run counter to this suggestion from either his family or his neighborhood has to
overcome great handicaps.
Doubtless, lack of insight on the part of the parents, as well as on the part of the
delinquent boy or girl, is an important feature in these family relations. Healy and
Brontner (1936) comment on the amazing lack of understanding by parents of the
factors in the situation which contributed to the misconduct of their children. More-
over, as we have already noted, parents often vary sharply in their treatment of their
different children. Then, too, while overstrict discipline is common, we do find
occasionally a projection of a parent's own unsatisfactory childhood experience upon
his offspring, which leads to the parent's dealing too sentimentally and softly
with him.
In this connection it is interesting to note that one quarter of the parents in Healy
and Bronner's 1936 sample considered that their own childhood had been un-
happy. Yet only 5 per cent of them thought that they had been emotionally rejected by
their own parents. That they had been "spoiled" or overprotected in their own child-
hood was admitted by 10 per cent of the mothers. Yet the delinquents experienced
emotional rejection in 31 per cent of the cases from the hands of the father, and in
37 per cent of the instances from the mother. Likewise, one third of the mothers in
this series overprotected or spoiled those children who later became delinquent.
The emotional tone of the family interactions is perhaps the most crucial
factor among many. A child may be reared in poverty, in deteriorated
neighborhoods, and with severe educational and vocational handicaps, but,
if there are harmony, love, and affection between the parents, between
parents and children, and among the children themselves, he may escape
many of the difficulties which we have been discussing. Such a home
provides a sense of security and of companionship which is indispensable.
In contrast, quarreling, bickering," and overt violence between father and
mother or among other members puts a premium on aggressive and sadis-
tic attitudes and habits that can hardly fail to influence the growing boy or
girj. From these patterns the child constructs his own role and status. That